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ABSTRACT 


In the process of communication, music plays different roles and therefore can be conceived 
in terms of five different perspectives: psychological, social, cultural, ideological and moral. 
To play these complex roles, music needs to be able to be understood. In this study we will 
focus only on the problem of accessibility and of its relationship with modernity, illustrating 
certain theoretical assumptions with samples of musical experience that are highly relevant in 
this context. We will start our quest for the purports of the phenomenon of accessibility by 
relating to a dialogic linguistic model imagined by the Russian linguist Yuri M. Lotman, 
which we will expand and extrapolate. Then, in the realm of accessibility we will distinguish 
between the receiving subject and the meaning-bearing object — in this case, the musical work 
of art — to then make the junction with another exemplary model proposed by the American 
composer and researcher Fred Lerdahl, commented and completed through an edifying 
parallel with the literature of Gabriel Garcia Marquez. Our final proposal will thus prove to be 
not only a challenging scientific endeavour, but also a viable creative route into 
contemporaneity. 
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1. Musical communication and its implications 


The following research paper is based on a few theoretical assumptions without which 
the ideas expressed herein could not be taken into consideration. They are: 

a) music is a language; 

b) language manifests itself as the interaction between at least two parties called 


sender and receiver; 
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c) there is a complex process called communication, which is achieved based on 
language and its components. 

In the process of communication, music plays different roles and therefore can be 
defined as its “associative enhancer at group level” [2, p. 1]. The definition belongs to Steven 
Brown and is a pragmatic perspective on the act of communication, by which music becomes 
a mental ferment which hastens the emergence of group associations based on ideas and 
emotions, a phenomenon that contributes to the accelerated (as compared to the normal rate) 
consolidation of a social cohesion and even of certain elective affinities. 

Starting from this idea, music can be conceived in terms of five different perspectives: 

1. psychological: acting to bring emotional relief, emotional rewards and affective 
arousal 

2. social: creating linkages between musical structure and social meaning (and vice 
versa) 

3. cultural: associating music (in a given culture) with very different things: texts, 
personal or group identities, theories, visions, commercial products 

4. ideological: ideally utilizable as a tool for persuasion and manipulation [2, p. 1] 

5. moral: acting as a spiritual guide and path, able to lead to the attainment of 
happiness, cleanliness and personal salvation. 

To play these complex roles, music needs to be able to be understood. If not 
understood, it will not be able to play any of these roles. But, to be understood it must be 
accessible, both in terms of serving as procurable information, and in terms of being easily 
perceptible, which can be seen as a kind of high rank edibility. In fact, the problem of 
accessibility can be considered as a species of the genre of edibility, of the ability to be 
mentally ingested and digested. 

In this study, however, we will focus — albeit not exhaustively — only on the problem 
of accessibility and its relationship with modernity, exemplifying certain theoretical 
assumptions with samples of musical experience that are highly relevant in the context. 

We will start our quest for the purports of the phenomenon of accessibility by relating 
to a dialogic linguistic model imagined by the Russian linguist Yuri M. Lotman, which we 
will expand and extrapolate. Then, in the realm of accessibility we will distinguish between 
the receiving subject and the meaning-bearing object — in this case, the musical work of art — 
to then make the junction with another exemplary model proposed by the American composer 


and researcher Fred Lerdahl, commented and completed by an edifying parallel with the 
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literature of Gabriel Garcia Marquez. Our final proposal will prove to be not only a 


challenging scientific endeavour, but also a viable creative route to contemporaneity. 


2. I. M. Lotman’s model 
a. Mental spaces and possible variants of interference 


While meditating on the speaker and listener, I.M. Lotman proposes a simple model in 
which the lingual space of speaker A intersects that of speaker B, the communication between 
them being possible only if the two lingual spaces intersect each other. Lotman conceives this 


relationship in the form of circles, and the result is shown below: 
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Lotman in one sentence: “In a situation where there is no intersection, communication appears 
to be impossible, whilst a full intersection (where A and B are deemed identical) renders 


communication insipid..” [4, p. 20] 


Diagram 2 Diagram 3 
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The transfer of this model to the communication binomial sender A and receiver B 
does not change the situation at all, since the interaction of two entities has the same 
behaviour even if we replace the lingual space (taken by Lotman as field of definition) with 
the mental space. Mental space is understood as the informational reservoir of a given 
individual at a certain moment in time, containing the totality of information they hold. 
Engaged in the process of communication, this mental space determines both the content of 
the message (ideational or affective) sent by the sender, and the quality of the perception and 


understanding of the message by the receiver. 
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By delving more deeply into I.M. Lotman's ingenious model, we notice that whenever 
they interfere (diagram 1), the two mental spaces share a common meaning. Thus, the larger 
the area of intersection between the two mental spaces is, the more common meanings will be 
trafficked between the two instances. Conversely, the smaller the area of intersection, the 
fewer the common meanings and the higher the degree of misunderstanding. 

This static model, however, needs to be amended immediately, by adding to the 
equation a crucial element for the complex understanding of the phenomenon of 
communication, i.e. time. The mental space of each individual, their baggage or knowledge is 
not given once and for all, but is constantly renewed. This perpetual transformation of our 
informational reservoir requires a flexible adaptation of Lotman’s geometrical model, by 
introducing the temporal component that brings about a major transformation of the problem. 
Our mental space is not something closed for ever, but always has an open door through 
which the flow of information passes constantly and brings about major transformations. But 
this door is watched over by stern guards, who “control” every bit of information that tries to 
enter the fortress of the mental space. 

In fact, a very plastic analogy can be made between the mental space and a public 
institution. Anyone wishing to enter an institution is checked by a doorkeeper. He checks the 
identification card by which those wishing to enter prove their membership to the institution, 
and then allows them to enter. Those whose identification card is incorrect or missing are 
stopped at the entrance and allowed to enter, or not, only upon prior approval by an 


authorized representative of that institution. 


b. The mental space and the new information 


The same thing happens to every man's mental space: whenever a new piece of 
information wants to enter this mental space, it is stopped by a “gatekeeper” who asks for its 
identification card, allowing it to enter only upon approval of its internal forum. The approval 
of the internal forum is called attention and is the only authority able to make the mechanism 
of understanding spin. In other words, no new piece of information is received in the mental 
space without the activation of attention and of the desire to consume the novelty in the 
existing context of meaning. We do not know exactly how this is achieved, what the 
mechanisms that trigger the attention and the desire for renewal are, just as we do not know 
how novelty is perceived as such, on its arrival at the gate of the mental space. We can 


nonetheless presume these things, which leads us to the following model: when new 
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information occurs, the “gatekeeper” of the mental space gives the alarm if it cannot find 
inside a similar informational configuration or even a similar model, based on which to 
operate a simple functional substitution. At this point, someone from within the mental space, 
a consciousness of the meaning, decides the acceptance of the foreign body inside, 
accompanying it by two vigorous guards, attention and the desire to understand. These two 
help in activating the faculty of understanding, which tries to incorporate the new information 
into different samples existing in the mental space. The phenomenon of understanding is 
based on the trial-error cognitive scheme and often manages to find a solution of annexation 
of the novelty to a pre-existing “already known”. However, it happens quite often that the 
understanding cannot cognitively process and understand the novelty, in which case the 
information is expelled from the mental space. 

Our understanding generally has its own pace of processing new information, at a rate 
that varies from individual to individual. There are people who understand faster, others who 
understand more slowly, but there also is, on the other hand, a constant of the human 
understanding that depends on the quantitative flow of new information. If this flow exceeds a 
certain level, if the new information occurs at an accelerated rate, then the normal capacity of 
understanding gets into trouble. Being assaulted by a large number of unknowns, our 
understanding cannot cope with the amount of new information and therefore defends itself 
by closing all the channels through which such information is conveyed to the mental space. It 
curls up like a hedgehog, defending itself with the spines of insensitivity to novelty and 
contenting itself by rolling upon itself. 

This analogical model can be modulated in an infinite number of nuances, represented 
by particular cases. For example, we are convinced that the new information is understood in 
accordance with the information already present in the mental space, but this does not mean 
that the process of understanding is a flattening of the new information, or its reduction to the 
same denominator as that of the old, pre-existing information. Things are not so simple. For, 
we can also assume the reverse situation, in which the new information makes all the existing 
information change in accordance with the novelty, or turn into another cognitive formation. 
This process is more difficult, of course, but it is not impossible to imagine. 

But there are other cases, too: when the new information is not digested in the existing 
system, when it remains singular and creates around it, over time, another systemic phalanx, a 
viable alternative to the old one; or when the new information squeezes itself in with the 
“false passport” of known information, making use of an ingenious fraud that deceives the 


vigilance of the guardians of the mental space, and then acts from within, like a spy; finally, 
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when the information comes “in bulks”, mingled with known information, then gradually 
infiltrates in the mental structures and eventually destroys them, like a virus. 

A crucial element is the fact that the mental space of the receiver can be extended 
constantly. It is not restricted to a certain number of information units, as it happens with the 
electronic computer and its memory. The miracle, if we can call it that, lies in the capacity for 
synthetic processing of the information, which the human mind possesses to a lesser or higher 
degree, according to case. This internal mechanism of synthesis (by different methods: 
symbolization, miniaturization, segmentation, packaging, etc.) substitutes the quantitative 
extension with the qualitative explosion, being able to include in a unit of complex 
information a whole continent of simple quantitative information. 

The complexity of the mental space requires special precautions in its research and a 
constant resizing of the context. The fact that it is in constant change and transformation 
makes it a very exciting object of research. We will continue to delve deeper into the manner 
of operation of the control system for the access of information into the mental space of the 


receiver. 


3. Accessibility analysis 


Accessibility is defined as a phenomenon born of the relationship of communication 
between a sender and a receiver, by which the sent information has direct access to the mental 
space of the receiver of that information. This assumes two things: first, that the information 
is known, then, that it is practised. Knowing a piece of information is not enough for that 
information to be accessible. It may be tucked away in a corner of our memory and bringing it 
to the forefront of the mental space — to the “working memory”, or to the short-term memory 
— would be a time-consuming effort. Therefore, the knowledge of a piece of information must 
be accompanied by its practice, which means its daily usage in various contexts and a 
thorough study of the cases in which it can be applied. This makes the piece of information in 
question become a habitual occurrence in the mental space. It is only by virtue of this habit, of 
annulling the suspicion and of increasing the confidence in its cognitive behaviour, that the 


information gains total access and thus becomes accessible. 
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a. Accessibility and subjective understanding 


Returning to Lotman’s model, we can use again Diagram 1 to analyze accessibility, 
for, as even the author says when referring to the intersection between spaces and to their two 
contradictory tendencies: “the struggle to facilitate understanding, which will always attempt 
to extend the area of intersection, and the struggle to amplify the value of communication, 
which is linked to the tendency of maximally amplifying the difference between A and B. 
Thus, (...) it is necessary to introduce the concept of tension — some form of resistance, which 
the spaces A and B use to oppose one another.” [4, p. 21] In other words, the tendency that 
Lotman calls “facilitation of understanding” is, in our opinion, no other than an intentional 
definition of accessibility, just as the “amplification of the value of communication” is also an 
intentional definition of novelty, seen as denial of accessibility, or as inaccessibility. 

We say that a message is accessible when it presents no problems of perception and 
understanding. The condition for the emergence of the phenomenon of accessibility is the 
resonance between the content of the message conveyed and the content of the mental space. 
The greater the number of common elements between the two contents, the more accessible 
the message. Diagram 4 shows a schematic evolution of the process of transformation of an 
original message with a high informational value, into an accessible message, and ultimately 
into an anti-message (or void message), for the complete overlap of the message content over 
the content of the mental space of its receiver - if it is possible in reality - ultimately leads to 


the cancellation of communication. 


Diagram 4 


As I. M. Lotman beautifully says: “You could say that an identical addresser and 
addressee would understand each other very well, but they would not be able to talk about 
anything. (...) In normal human communication (...) a pre-supposition is made as to the 
initial non-identity of speaker and hearer.” [4, p. 20] 

Consequently, the following rule can be established regarding the relationship between 
the accessibility of a message and its value: the more accessible a message becomes, the more 
the value of its ideational content decreases; the more valuable the ideational content of a 
message is, the more its accessibility decreases. As it can be noticed, accessibility is not a 


good companion to the value of the ideational content, because the emergence of the 
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phenomenon of accessibility is immediately followed by cognitive indifference. 
Understanding takes a rest and works just to keep its “wheels” rolling, and not in the least to 
increase its potential or to explore or broaden its territory. 

This phenomenon can be explained in simpler terms. Man understands what he 
already knows. Instead, he understands with more difficulty what he does not know, because 
he must make the effort to organize and accept or reject what is proposed to him. Therefore, 
understanding something new takes time, for the new is accepted with more difficulty than the 
old. 

Thus, to exemplify, pop music owes its success to accessibility, fed by the repetitive, 
almost manic broadcasting of songs within the organized framework of top charts, resulting 
in the accustoming of the ear to the general sonority of this music, which is very slightly 
different from one piece to the next. But there is more to it than that. In addition to the 
environmental conditioning - social and cultural - pop music also appeals to a musical 
language that is accessible by definition and rooted in the tradition of dance and entertainment 
tonal music. Thus, the two types of accessibility — a native, traditional one and the other 
acquired by repetition - are combined in order to achieve a strong, immediate and solid 
accessibility. 

In contrast, avant-garde music is deprived both of the accessibility of the musical 
language (dissonant chords, fragmented melodies, new timbres and form experiments) and of 
the accessibility acquired by education (i.e. by repetition and practice). In this respect, the two 
types of music treat accessibility and inaccessibility in a very plastic manner, the latter being 
understood as semantic opacity in the field of understanding. 

Once accessibility occurs, the traffic between the sent message and its understanding 
is minimal, which means that its contributive value for the mental space is a functional one, 
i.e. of maintaining the mechanism of understanding at the level of a simple, elementary game. 
In this respect, accessibility acts as “chewing gum” for the understanding, which is converted 
into a lazy ruminant of its own semantic fuel, consumed out of inertia and without much use. 
On the other hand, one should not underestimate the act of maintaining understanding “in 
good shape”, by feeding it with familiar semantic fuel. Even if it “chews to no avail”, it works 
out its communicational reflex and maintains its rhythmic tonus, along with the capacity of 
self-organization and self-regulation of the immune system of thinking. 

If we imagine that accessibility and the value of the message behave according to the 
principle of communicating vessels, we can easily understand the functioning of this binomial 


in itself, regardless of the context, which in the current state of the research brings a partial 
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clarification on the issue. It is therefore obvious that when the level of the liquid in one part 
drops under a certain pressure, it rises in the other part. This phenomenon is true in both 
directions - from right to left and from left to right. The system works ideally when the two 
reach a balance and become equal. A good measure between accessibility and the value of the 
message leads to an effective and functional communication. 

Fortunately, things are not as simple as one might erroneously infer from the 
foregoing analogy. We have made this analogy, however, to gain a solid foothold in the 
further analysis of the foundations and cognitive mechanisms that are responsible for the 
accessibility and value of messages in the process of communication. For if we think that 
accessibility can be used intelligently by the creative thinking to build strategies of effective 
and thorough communication of complex messages, the above analytical perspective will 
undergo fundamental transformations. Here an extremely fertile land emerges for the creative 
thinking in general and for the artistic thinking in particular: accessibility can also toy with 
combinations of familiar things, as if for “having fun” and “playing” with things that are 
already understood, but which will be able to create different new and complex meanings, 
based on prior knowledge of the primary meanings. Such is the case of musics using other 
musics as bricks for musical metaphors in which the primary, accessible meanings are used to 
express a novel, secondary horizon of meaning. The same idea recurs in the ars poetica of Ion 
Barbu, who by second game means this attitude of lending metaphorical weight to a primary 


content that is initially accessible and easy to handle by the power of understanding. 


b. Resonance. Accessibility versus inaccessibility 


But let us return to Lotman and his model, for we have left out a crucial point in the 
course of our analysis of accessibility, when we said that there is a condition for the 
emergence of the accessibility phenomenon, namely the resonance between the content of the 
message sent and the content of the mental space. As we noted above, the greater the number 
of common elements between the two contents, the more accessible the message. But then, 
how come there is a threshold above which accessibility cancels any communication, any 
message? What is the “chemistry” that this resonance must follow to maintain itself within 
the framework of a communication? And, ultimately, what does this resonance of contents 
consist in? 

Resonance is the phenomenon by which a point x outside the mental space activates in 


it a point Y that reacts to X. The reaction is one of attraction and may have varying degrees of 
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reactive intensity. It can vibrate, for example, in unison or enter into a distant sympathy, 
maintaining its basic tone. Resonance can be understood by following Lotman’s model 


transposed in a three-dimensional space, where the two circles intersect, but are seen in 


profile: 
Diagram 5 B 
x 
Resonance 
A 
Y 
Here we reach a very sensitive point of the research: on the one hand, 


without resonance there can be no communication, but only parallel worlds, worlds that do 
not meet (opaque message); on the other hand, full resonance cancels any communication, for 
the worlds become identical (void message). All we can do, therefore, is to consider as a 
plausible margin the following particular case of resonance, namely that in which we compare 
the minimum possible resonance — one element in common — to the maximum possible 
resonance - a different element -. In the first case, resonance is at the limit of communication, 
while in the second, at the limit of redundancy. Here we can draw the two theoretical 
boundaries of maximum inaccessibility (Imax) and maximum accessibility (Amax). If we 
imagine a segment of a line on which Imax is located on the left, and Amax on the right, then we 
can postulate an ideal midpoint that could be called I/A and could create a balance between 
inaccessibility and accessibility. This point could also be defined as equality between 


minimum inaccessibility (Imin) and minimum accessibility (Amin): Imin= Amin. 
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complex and the relationship between the new and the old is always dynamic, in which the 
new can oppose the old, although the new may also use the old to impose itself or even to ally 
itself to it, in order to achieve an effective communication. But let us not anticipate. 

If the hypothesis proposed — according to which the ideal point of conciliation 
between accessibility and inaccessibility consists in finding an equal measure between them, 
represented geometrically by a point of conjunction located half way between maximum 
inaccessibility and maximum accessibility (I/A or Imin = Amin) - is true, then we can go even 
further and build a model by which to understand the different intermediate forms as unequal 
dosages between accessibility and inaccessibility. Thus, if accessibility reaches 0.75 of an 
entire message, then we can speak of an easy communication tending to become 
uninteresting. Conversely, if inaccessibility reaches 0.75 of an entire message, communication 
becomes hermetically closed to understanding. 

But perhaps a fair measure of the relationship between accessibility and inaccessibility 
may be considered based on the golden proportion: if accessibility reaches about 0.618 of an 
entire message (the positive golden section), then we might find ourselves in the presence of 
an optimal level of perception and understanding, while inaccessibility - represented by a 
comfortable amount of new information - is left with the remaining 0.382 (the negative 
golden section). 

In this regard, we propose the following rule as a working hypothesis, although as yet 
it is based only on theoretical intuition and practical experience: for a message to enter the 
range of successful communication, the level of accessibility must be between the values of 
0.382 (minimum) and 0.618 (maximum). If accessibility rises towards the value 0.618, we say 
that we have an optimal proportion between the known and the unknown, which facilitates 
understanding, whereas if accessibility drops towards the value 0.382, we call it a necessary 
(albeit not sufficient) proportion between the known and the unknown, which inevitably leads 


to the amplification of the value of the message. 


c. Accessibility and object 


Can we say that an object is accessible? Is there anything in the essence of the work of 
art, in the way it is built, which can be identified as cause of its accessibility? Can a work of 


art be said to be accessible in itself? Or, rather, is accessibility a phenomenon that is external 
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to the aesthetic object, one that arises only in the presence of the receiver and of his/her 
mental space? 

So far we have considered accessibility as a relational phenomenon, arising from the 
fact of communication, by which an ideational content sent by A was received by B’s mental 
space as recognizable. The recognizability of the message was accompanied by the familiarity 
with it, both leading to the emergence of accessibility. Thus, the ideational content sent by A 
obviously has an internal structure that can be so constructed as to generate the phenomenon 
of accessibility in B’s mental space. Thus, at an intentional level one can speak of the sender’s 
intrinsic desire to create an aesthetic object able to generate favourable conditions for the 
emergence of the phenomenon of accessibility. 

At this point of the research, we make the following observation: just as we have until 
now, we will continue to talk about accessibility as about a relational phenomenon that owes 
its emergence in the process of communication to some specific conditions, created within an 
intentional organization of an aesthetic object. In this respect, an artistic object cannot actually 
be said to be accessible, but only to have in its structure elements that, in a certain context and 
in relation to a certain receiver, can act as catalysts for communication and help the 
emergence of the relational phenomenon of accessibility. A work of art cannot be said to be 
accessible in itself, since it is accessible to someone, to a subject that reflects upon it and 


represents an essential condition for the emergence of the phenomenon of accessibility. 


Diagram 5 


Aesthetic object Accessibility Receiving subject 


Relational phenomenon 


Intentional organization Mental space 


This finding has serious consequences for the progress of our research and makes us 
see the results obtained so far in a different light. When we say “the Beatles music is 
accessible,” we erroneously attribute the phenomenon of accessibility, which, in the last 
analysis, is relational and subjective, to certain pop songs that were written by the British 
group The Beatles. As we have seen before, these songs are not accessible in themselves, but 
it is our musical judgement — after a process of perception, comparison and reflection — that 


leads us to the conclusion that that music is accessible. The accessibility of music is therefore 
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a certificate granted by the receiving subject and does not come “in the same package” with 
the aesthetic object. It is an a posteriori discovery, rather than an a priori quality. 

It is true, however, that there must exist something objective and tangible to constitute 
the construction material of the intentional project, and here the language intuition has not 
failed. In the case of music, the construction material — the sound - is organized within a 
specific language, endowed with a vocabulary, grammar and text theory able to generate an 
infinite number of musical opuses. We can therefore say that the use of certain language 
elements that are known to the receiver may constitute the intentional strategy envisaging the 
emergence of the phenomenon of accessibility in the field of communication. 

To communicate, I must first have a common language with the person I want to 
communicate with. This is elementary accessibility of the means of communication. The 
simplest example is linguistic communication. Those who communicate in a language know 
that language and share familiarity with the same grammar. In music, however, things are not 
as simple as in the communication in a natural language. Musical communication requires at 
least one common ground between sender and receiver. Otherwise, elementary 
communication cannot be achieved. It is like not knowing the language that is spoken. 

Then, after elementary accessibility has been assured, I must put the message in an 
intelligible form, in order to make it understandable. Here we are dealing with another type of 
accessibility, namely with ideational, conceptual accessibility. I must be familiar with those 
ideas, know their purpose and meaning, in order to understand any possible new meanings 
arising from them. 

We thus reach the key point of our research, namely the question “how exactly do we 
build accessibility, around what?”, to which the answer is not slow to appear: building 
accessibility is an intentional act, just as its emergence in the field of communication is a 
relational one; we build accessibility by appealing to a language that is known a priori by the 
receiver. Consequently, the artistic object in question, which we have also called the work of 
art, will use a familiar musical grammar to build the elementary accessibility mentioned 
above by which the contact with the mental space of the receiver can be established. Further 
on, once the elementary accessibility has been assured, communication can be made at a 
different level, where not only the content of the mental space, but also the receiver’s 
attention, effort and willingness to understand the ideational content of the message are key 


factors in building the understanding. 
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4. Modernity, accessibility and cognitive constraints (Fred Lerdahl) 


The research of the phenomenon of accessibility had led us to alternative paths where 
two viewpoints complement each other and throw light on certain issues in the field. On the 
one hand, the viewpoint on the subject has led us to the meanders of perception and of the 
mechanisms of understanding. On the other hand, the viewpoint on the object, i.e. on the work 
of art, has highlighted the need for a communicational attitude to provide a common artistic 
language between sender and receiver. 

A thorough understanding of the two systems and their relationship can be achieved 
by taking as reference the conceptual framework provided by composer and American 
researcher Fred Lerdahl. In the seminal article entitled Cognitive constraints on compositional 
systems [3], Lerdahl brings up the question of intelligibility of the serial system of 
composition. In support of his position, he starts from two general assumptions, which both 
assume the existence of a musical grammar. Based on this pre-existing notion, the American 
researcher first makes the distinction between compositional grammar and listening 
(perception) grammar. The former generates the organization of pitches and the formal 
structure of the musical piece, while the latter gives rise to the mental representations of the 
music heard. Thus, the two economic-musical elements - production and consumption - are 
put in a combined scheme in which the subjective and the objective have a mutual influence 
on each other. Diagram 6 “composes” the two systems after a possible scenario: the 
compositional grammar confers the internal organization and the sequence of events making 
up the musical piece; once performed, it falls within the range of the listening grammar, 
which generates the mental representation of what is heard - the structure perceived. But 
things are not so simple, for the composer also has an inner ear, which makes him focus on 
the listening grammar too when he composes a musical work, using its principles and 
influences to generate the sequences of sound events. In the diagram below, the multitude of 


these influences is called intuitive constraints. 
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Perceived structure 
(structural description) 


The nodal point of Lerdahl's analysis is the fact that, regarding the serial-dodecaphonic 
technique - and his case study is Le Marteau sans Maitre by Boulez — he finds that the 
compositional grammar of many contemporary music works refers neither to the “listening 
grammar’, nor to the “intuitive constraints”. This inevitably leads to the lack of relationship 
between the internal organization of the composition and the structure perceived. Lerdahl 
formulated this in an explosive aphoristic way: “This gap is a fundamental problem of 
contemporary music. It divorces method from intuition. Composers are faced with the 
unpleasant alternative of working with private codes or with no compositional grammar at all. 
Private codes remain idiosyncratic, competing against other private codes and creating no 
larger continuity (...)” [3, p. 235] 

A second important distinction that Lerdahl makes in this article is between natural 
compositional grammar and artificial compositional grammar. They are quite clearly defined, 
although the hypothesis of their existence may be relatively easy to question: the natural 
compositional grammar is one that arises spontaneously in a culture, mainly as individual and 
collective improvisation (the concept resembles that of the oral traditional musical cultures); 
the artificial compositional grammar is defined as “the conscious invention of an individual or 
group in a culture” [3, p. 235], which appears and will dominate especially in a written 
culture, self-conscious and oriented to the composer-performer-listener triad. 

After these definitions, Lerdahl starts pondering on the differences between the two 
compositional grammars, reaching — in turn — the following points: 

1. the gap between the compositional grammar and the listening grammar is possible 


only if the compositional grammar is “artificial”. 
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2. the source of the natural compositional grammar is the listening grammar, while the 
sources of the artificial compositional grammar may be metaphysical, numerical, historical (or 
other), but it is desirable that they too emerge from the listening grammar (as was the case 
with the tonal system theorized by Fux and Rameau on pre-existing practical bases). 

It is very interesting to follow the historical argument given by the American 
researcher, who successfully theorizes the roots of the 20" century crisis in the compositional 
grammar and summarizes them succinctly into four distinct points [3, p. 236]: 

1. a compositional grammar is necessary 

2. it must not be nostalgic (or parasitize the past) 

3. it can no longer be natural either, for our culture is far too sophisticated, self- 
conscious and fragmented for something like that to be possible again 

4. an artificial compositional grammar is not acceptable if it does not take into account 
the music listening rules. 

Starting from these common-sense considerations, Lerdahl attempts to solve the 
problem by appealing to a complex system of 17 cognitive constraints, which require 
individual consideration in a wider discussion than this paper allows. At the same time, in 
Diagram 6 Lerdahl draws a dotted line between listening grammar and compositional 
grammar, thus integrating the latter within the overall systemic framework and accompanying 
it by a few witty remarks: “...early attempts at artificial grammars (...) were defective in their 
relation to listening. Not enough was known about musical cognition; the basic questions had 
not even been framed. Beginning around 1970, however, a new perspective became possible 
through the simultaneous decline of the avant-garde and rise of cognitive psychology. 
Contemporary music had lost its way. (...) I decided that a compositional grammar must be 
based on the listening grammar. But for this proposal to have a substance, a great deal must be 
known about the listening grammar. Hence it became necessary to develop a detailed theory 
of musical cognition (Lerdahl and Jackendoff 1983). Such a theory, I reasoned, could provide 
the basis for artificial compositional grammars that could be intellectually complex yet 
spontaneously accessible to mental representation (emphasis mine D.D.). The commonality 
of compositional and listening grammars could produce a rich yet transparent music” [3, 
pp. 236-237]. 

We reach the key point of our research, namely the consideration of accessibility as 
the key element of Lerdahl's argumentative discourse. As can be seen easily, Lerdahl’s 


diagram represents a musical extension of Lotman's communicational model presented at the 
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beginning of this study, in which the fundamental ideas that emerge can be corroborated 
successfully and formulated succinctly in the form of findings, as follows: 

1. The artistic modernity has chosen to highlight the value of the message to the 
detriment of the ease of understanding. 

2. Cognitively, the modern works of art are not transparent, but opaque. 

3. The modern works of art are not spontaneously accessible. 

4. For a music to be spontaneously accessible is must be based on a listening grammar. 

5. The listening grammar influences the artificial compositional grammar. 

The five arguments above represent the ideational pillar of our proposal to investigate 
the possibility of a connection between modernist thinking, centred on the value of the 
message, and the need for cognitive accessibility, centred on the ease of understanding. How 
can we reconcile them, how exactly can we bring them together? And, especially, are they 
compatible, is there any way to combine them without annulling the ontological fundamentals 


or the raison d'être of one, the other or both? 


5. The possible synergy between modernity and accessibility 


In our globalized culture, modernity and its aesthetic manifestations are placed on the 
same level as inaccessibility. Modernity is vehemently challenged by the so-called “pop 
culture”, which also appropriates accessibility as a natural epiphenomenon. Although this way 
of thinking is no doubt reductionist, there is also some truth in it, for it cannot be denied that 
modernism is more interested in what it says than in how it says it, whereas the “pop culture” 
is less concerned by what it says than by how it says it. These are the reasons why the public 
consciousness has come to identify modernism with the lack of accessibility. 

It is obvious that things are not entirely like that. On the other hand, the contrary 
cannot be asserted either, i.e. that modernism has favoured the ease of understanding and 
supported accessibility at all costs, because this would not be true. But it would not be entirely 
false, either, for due to increasing globalization, modernism has started to become accessible 
in many arts, benefiting from the grafting of its hard, avant-garde essence with infusions of 
strong paradigms coming from various cultures, different from the European one. Let us 
consider the case of literature. 

It is already common place to assert that around the ‘70s, South American literature 
made the right jump into eternity, creating the synthesis between modernism and pop culture. 


Reflecting upon British modern culture, Roberto Bertinetti pinpoints a crucial aspect in the 
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development of literature at the time. “The real cultural revolution came from Latin America 
through a novel published in 1967 that soon gained great international success. It was One 
Hundred Years of Solitude by the Columbian writer Gabriel Garcia Marquez. (...) By 4 
Hundred Years of Solitude the reference point of the literary quest leaves Europe and embarks 
on a process of comparison and synthesis of the various forms of expression, which was to 
become the most important and significant characteristic of the late part of the 20" century” 
[1]. 

Further on Bertinetti proves an amazing capacity of lapidary and accurate formulation 
of what can be considered as a new creative attitude in the contemporary world: “(...) the 
genesis of the change favoured by Marquez - (...) consists in having filled the gap between 
modernism and mass culture (emphasis mine D.D.), by proposing an avant-garde text based 
on a captivating story” [1]. In his novel, Marquez manages to make the reader regain 
“confidence in the story”, having at hand “a strange and complex story, as desired, but 
objective” (Franco Moretti) [5], “able to summarize (while exceeding them) both the 
European realistic tradition and Borges's fantastic story” [1, p. 79]. 

Consequently, Marquez’s novel proposes a synergy between modernism and mass 
culture, which until then had been competing and divergent cultural paradigms. If this was 
possible in literature, then - mutatis mutandis - it is an open door through which other arts too 
can squeeze in to accompany the novel. Music, for instance, can aspire to the same role, if it 
manages to fill the “gap between modernity and mass culture”, as Bertinetty so beautifully 
formulates the problem of achieving a solid bridge between modernity and pop music, i.e. 
accessibility. Before asking the question “How can we do this practically?” we should ask 
ourselves if there isn’t already in music history a homonym of Marquez’s novel. There are 
quite a few candidates to it. Berio’s Sinfonia and Folk Songs, written in the same decade as 
Marquez's novel, would be the musical works closest to the profile required. However, they 
do not seem to go beyond the assumed attitude convincingly, gaining artistic success: on the 
one hand, the Sinfonia is an avant-garde text that in its 3™ part aims at an accessibility of the 
cultivated romantic tradition, failing however to be accessible enough due to a multitude of 
quotations, temporalities overlapped at stroboscopic speed, and an apparent Babel-like chaos 
of words which has nothing to do with the transparent intelligibility required for the 
emergence of accessibility; on the other hand, the Folk Songs, second candidate to the title of 
“bridge” between the cultural mentalities of the time, have the advantage of accessibility 
arising from the simple and repetitive folk songs, supported with good taste and refinement by 


an effective accompaniment, but do not resist in terms of drama, because fragmentation 
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willingly or unwillingly requires a miniature ethos, deprived of a narrative that would give 
rise to strong impressions, mounted and accumulated in a ravishing drama. 

Other possible candidates for this important place in the history of music are a few 
works of the ‘70s and ‘80s, like Witold Lutoslawski’s Symphony No. 3 (1983), John Adams’s 
Harmonielehre (1983) and Aurel Stroe’s Clarinet Concerto (1976). Each of these works was 
originally meant to achieve a transgression of the avant-garde in view of a wider 
communication. The only one managing to provide enough accessibility to become 
transparent is John Adams’s work, in which the argument of the American minimalism is 
used to open the communication with the mass culture. Such an opening is attempted in the 
other works, too, and is achieved in Lutoslawski's Symphony through certain Beethovenian 
gestures and traditional-symphonic reflexes (he proposes the opening of the avant-garde 
language toward the Classical-Romantic symphonic tradition), and in Stroe’s concerto 
through the strange objectual recovery of the universal folklore doubled by new timbral 
“hooks” (he proposes the opening of the avant-garde language toward the music of oral 
tradition). 

This brief journey through the history of contemporary music has led us to the finding 
that in post-World War II music there is no homonym for Marquez’s novel with the same 
expressive and dramatic force. Despite the great number of exceptional musical works, none 
of them has yet found the perfect dosage between avant-garde and mass culture that could 
serve as an exemplary formula to justify and creatively use the idea of synergy between 
modernity and accessibility. The field remains open to undaunted challenges and attempts. Or 
maybe we should not view the history of music as we view the history of literature, or the 
history of the novel as the history of the symphony. It is perhaps in this way, through partial 
contributions, brick by brick, that the idea of bridging the gap between modernity and mass 
culture developed. Perhaps this gap was filled slowly but surely, gradually and not suddenly, 
through the outbreak of an exemplary opus, but through quantitative accumulations and 
patience. The result is certain: what was called musical postmodernism also derives from the 
tendency of musical modernism to become accessible to a certain public. 

In any case, this aesthetic option is the only way in which the modernist experience of 
the 20" century can survive under the new cultural paradigms of the early 21“ century. At the 
same time, it is the only way of saving positive accessibility from extinction and from its 
replacement with joyous prostration and early senility. The only way to intelligently and 


transparently reconcile the value of the message with the ease of understanding. 
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